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What The Principal Of A School 
Expects Of His Publications 


By Dr. Herbert J. Lipsitz 
Principal, Central High School 
Paterson, New Jersey 


I know of no portion of the stu- 
dent activity program in a high 
school of which more is expected by 
principals than that of publica- 
tions. That these great expecta- 
tions are usually realized is a con- 
sistent tribute to the students and 
faculty members who participate 
so energetically and so zealously in 
the creative effort involved in pro- 
ducing these publications. 

As I see it, publications must 
operate simultaneously in three 
rather specific areas: for personal 
student development and growth, 
for unification of and focus upon 


the school itself, and for positive 
relationships with the home and 


the community. It is the inter- 
mingling of all three functions and 
purposes which make of publica- 
tions one strong measure of the 
educative process of the school, for 
although many organizations in the 
student activity program have 
these identical aims, publications 
are unique in that they become the 
integrating motif in the intricate 
pattern of school organization. 
I expect publications to serve the 
needs of youth of all types of abil- 
ities so that for the cross section 
of the student population which 
ee in publication work we 
nd that learning may be a varied 
and truly exciting experience. 
4 There is room here for the stu- 

dent who is skilled in the effective 
use of communication, for the per- 
son interested in art work, and 
@ for the individual whose self-ex- 
_— is through photography. 
4 This opportunity for creativity is 


not random nor haphazard; it 
grows ever so slowly out of hours 
of planning by students and teach- 
ers who approach each publication 
deadline wth specific procedures in 
the gathering of news; it develops 
firmly from organization proce- 
dures which draw from each student 
a piece of the mosaic that makes 
the whole. As in literature or 
art, creativity is based upon dili- 
gent effort and not upon impulse 
nor inspiration alone. 

In addition to skill in creativity, 
I look for interest and desire on the 
part of the student who wants to 
be part of a publications team. The 
learning experiences inherent in 
publications work depend upon this 
seed of interest which may be cul- 
tivated toward a high standard of 
competence. Beyond this is the 
goal of widening horizons as stu- 
dents take part in self-directed 
specialization. For those interest- 
ed in any phase of journalism, there 
must be in school publications work 
planned opportunities for occupa- 
tional tryout so that the student 
may evaluate his skill, interest, 
and ability with a view to contin- 
ued participation in journalism in 
the post-high school years. 

All of this personal student de- 
velopment must operate within the 
framework of a democratic atmos- 
phere which aids some towards 
achieving leadership responsibili- 
ties and helps others towards gen- 
eral involvement in a group pro- 
gram managed by students under 
faculty supervision. I expect those 
who take part in the publications 
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program to understand better how 
groups work together for the com- 
mon interest regardless of what 
may, at the moment, be more allur- 
ing for the individual’s personal 
desire. 

There are, too, other outgrowths 
I expect in personal students de- 
velopment: the greater use of and 
the more intensive appreciation of 
non-school publications so that stu- 
dents become more effective as 
readers of our daily press, so that 
they become more critical of what 
they read, and so that they develop 
a keener use of communication 
techniques as creators of the written 
word and as consumers of what 
is printed for the public at large. 

In my opinion, students and fac- 
ulty must evaluate their publica- 
tions in other than the technical 
aspects of productions; I expect 
publications to aid in the great in- 
tangibles of social, ethical, emotion- 
al, and intellectual growth, 

I expect publications to aid in 
the coordination of the various as- 
pects of the student activity pro- 
gram and, indeed, of the entire 
school program, for it is in the 
school newspaper, in the literary 
magazine, and in the yearbook that 
the facets of the school community 
come into understanding and clear 
focus. It is in these that the school 
becomes unified in representing 
students to the faculty and students 
to each other through editorials, 
through letters to the editor, and 
through the impact of frequent 
news stories and photographs. Pub- 
lications, more than any other stu- 
dent activity, can make of our di- 
verse student body one community 
with common interests. 

As principal, I look eagerly to 
see how those taking part in publi- 
cations work develop an esprit de 
corps within the relatively small 
group engaged in this activity at 
the same time that they aid in the 


support of morale of the entire 
school. 


the information and points of view 


we all secure through our publica. [ 
tions aid us in projecting the “im. | 


age”’ of the school to each other. 


I am impressed with the need for 
students to discover the interests )) 
and abilities of each other and to | 


learn to recognize and to respect 
these, especially when they differ 


from their own. School spirit and | 
morale are heightened by effective | 


publications which demonstrate the 
diversity of talent, interest, and ab- 
ility in any school. I expect to 


find this recognition and _ respect’ 


illustrated in 
work. 

Parents often speak to me of our 
newspaper and yearbook, school 
alumni mention articles they have 
seen in our publications, and not 
infrequently visitors to my office 
comment upon the _ publications 
which I display on a table near by 
desk. Their interest leads me to 
believe that information about the 
school should be directed towards 
all readers, with parents and men- 
bers of the community at large be- 
ing included. What the total image 
of the school is can be projected 
effectively by our publications, so 
that although this is not a primary 
responsibility, it occurs whether 
we realize it or not. I expect this 
image to be sharp and based upon 
the realities of the school situation. 

I expect our publications to be 
on the mailing list of representa- 
tive organizations and city officials 
in order to encourage stronger ties 
between school and home and be- 
tween school and community. My 
experience has been that these in- 
dividuals welcome our publications 
into their homes and into their 
offices. 

It is quite obvious that princ: 
pals expect a great deal from their 


our publications 


I am appreciative of stu. f 
dent comments and suggestions, for } 
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| publications and, as I see it, the 
) level of accomplishments is high 
» in most schools as a result of un- 
} usually fine student dedication and 
| faculty cooperation. Publications 
have made a place for themselves 
in the high schools of this decade 
which is unparalleled in the long 
tradition of our schools. As a re- 
sult of this achievement, publica- 
tions have a right to comment con- 
cerning what they expect of the 
principal who has delineated goals, 
functions, and purposes for his pub- 
lications, 

The principal must support this 
strong area of student activity 
through provision of adequate phy- 
sical facilities, through assignment 
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Where shall be begin in journal- 
ism instruction? 

This question must be asked by 
all high school and college journal- 
ism instructors if they are genuine- 
ly interested in instilling in the 
minds of their students the true pic- 
ture of the profession. 

Perhaps a general history of the 
press might be a good starting 
point. A period of time in instruc- 
tion may be devoted to the birth of 
the newspaper, its foundations, and 
its development and progress in 
society. 

If the instructor is conducting 
a newspaper workshop or labora- 
tory course in conjunction with the 
publication of the  institution’s 
newspaper, he might want to get 
right down to the core of report- 
ing by beginning with the 5 W’s 
and the H. He may want to teach 
the student, as quickly as possible, 
the structure of the news story and 
tran him immediately to write a 
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of faculty members with sufficient 
weekly time to carry out assign- 
ments, and through the required 
budgetary support. The principal 
must demonstrate his consistent in- 
terest in his publications through 
evaluation of what is being done 
and through his commendations 
for the work of students and fac- 
ulty members. Although he is not 
a member of the school working 
press, the principal is a partner in 
this enterprise of publications 
which seeks to aid in personal stu- 
dent development, in unifying the 
various activities of the school pro- 
gram, and in encouraging desirable 
relationships between the school 
and the home and the community. 





In The Beginning .. . 


By Robert L. Simonton 
Director of Publicity and Instructor of Journalism 
Delta State College, Cleveland, Mississippi 


passable article for the school pub- 
lication. 

These two methods are used ex- 
tensively and they are worthwhile. 
But, both leave something to be 
desired . . . . something that is very 
important to the neophyte journal- 
ist. 

Frequently in the high school or 
college courses in beginning jour- 
nalism it is the student’s first con- 
tact with the complex world of the 
newspaper. A resume of the his- 
tory of the press may make him 
appreciate the significance of the 
profession. The basic fundamen- 
tals of writing the news story may 
make him an effective tool for 
much needed copy. 

But what about the mechanism 
of the press? The physical plant? 
The actual steps taken to produce 
the newspaper? 

Many beginning journalism stu- 
dents haven’t the vaguest idea what 
happens to their copy after it is 
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written and turned in. 

Most first year journalism stu- 
dents are completely ignorant about 
“behind the scenes’ work of the 
newspaper. They merely think of 
it as a printed paper containing 
their stories. 

At a high school journalism con- 
ference held on the campus of Del- 
ta State College, a student was 
asked to explain the process his 
paper used for engraving pictures. 
He replied, “Well, the pictures are 
just run. We take them and cut 
them down to the size we want and 
then place them where we want 
them in the paper.” Further in- 
vestigation proved that this stu- 
dent actually thought the slick 
prints were run in the paper... . 
as is. He had never heard of a 
zinc engraving, a mat, or a plastic 
cut. 

At the same conference, high 
school journalism students didn’t 
know the difference between copy 
reading and proof reading. They 
didn’t know there was more than 
one type that could be used for the 
headlines of a newspaper. They 
had never heard of a linotype ma- 
chine or a galley tray. 

“What happens to the story after 
you meet your deadline and turn 
the story in to the editorial room?” 
a panelist asked. 

“The story is taken to the print- 
er’s and put into the paper.” 

That’s it! And nine out of ten 
students answered the question in 
a like manner. 

No editing, no type setting, no 
galleys, no proofs, no dummy, no 
make up, not even a headline! 

The journalism instructor has a 
responsibility that goes far beyond 
the teaching of beginning students 
about the history of the press and 
how to write a news story. 

The complete and true signifi- 
cance of the news story is never 
known if the reporter believes that 
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the article is written and then read 
in the newspaper. 

In two class periods the fog can}, 
be lifted. The journalism instruc 
tor can take the story . . . . step by 
step ... . from the time it leaves 
the reporter’s hands until the time 
it reaches the hands of the reader. 

This should come first. Before 
the history, before the 5 W’s and 
the H, before anything else. Be 
cause this is the logical place to 
begin journalism instruction. 

The steps may vary with the 
printing methods used by the high 
school or the college . . . . neverthe. 
less, the complete process should 
be explained for those students who } 
may be interested in writing for 
newspapers as a profession. 

At Delta State College, the begin- 
ning journalism student is_ first 
familiarized with what makes a 
newspaper tick by introducing him 
to the course of an item of news 

. +. very simple, but very neces 
sary: 

I. The reporter 

a. Reporter assigned story. 

b. Reporter gets story 

c. Reporter writes story, checks 
it 

d. Reporter turns story in to 
editorial room 

II. The Editorial Room 

a. City editor checks story 

b. Story re-written by re-write 
man if necessary 

c. Copy reader copy reads and 
writes headline for story 

III. Composing Room 

a. Story set by linotype opera- 
tor 

b. Galley proof is made 

c. Proofreader checks galley 
proof 

IV. Press Room 

a. Engravings and mats pro 
cessed 
b. Paper printed 

V. Make-up 

a. Grading of the news 
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d b. Make-up 
c. Dummy 


VI. Circulation 
a. Printed papers delivered or 
picked up by circulation de- 
partment. 
b. Papers placed at strategic 
locations on campus 
4 c. Papers mailed to subscribers 
= and exchanged 
to A field trip to a local newspaper 
is very beneficial. This permits the 
he beginning journalism student to 
4, |) see “first hand” the course of an 
ie. | item of news. 
ld Familiarizing the student with 
ho the “inner workings” of the news- 
or} paper pays off big dividends. Not 
only does it instill in his mind the 


true picture of the profession, but 
it benefits his ability in making up 
the paper and improves greatly the 
relationship between the “makers 
of the paper” and the “printers of 
the paper.” 

This knowledge has paid off well 
for the staff members of the MISS 
DELTA, Delta State College cam- 
pus newspaper. This year is the 
third consecutive year this college 
publication has won a First Place 
rating in the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association competition. The 
critique sheets attest to the fact 
that the MISS DELTA a 
know “what makes a newspa 
tick” because in the beginning 
comes the course of an item of 
news. 


"| ‘An Ill Dream, Or A Cloudy Day’ 


WS By Mabel Lindner 


A teacher of creative writing at Shippensburg State College, Shippens- 
burg, Penna., where she is associate professor in the English department, 
contributes to The Bulletin for the fourth time another of her beautiful, 
inspirational, unusual articles. In a letter to the editor she wrote: “I 

am enclosing a short article on a subject that has interested me this 
cks winter, — the versatility of John Dryden in using the new ideas, the ad- 
vances in scientific thought during his time, without discarding his love 


for the classical as evidenced in his superb translations. 


The blending 


of these elements in modern writing could produce amazing results from 
a literary standpoint, not merely startling reactions from a psychological 


' one.” 

rite 

John Dryden said that “the first 

ind | happiness of the poet’s imagination 

is properly invention, or finding of 

the thought; the second is fancy, 

era’ for the variation, deriving or mould- 

ing of that thought, as the judg- 

ment represents it proper to the 

ley | subject; the third is elocution, or 

the art of clothing or adorning that 

thought so found and varied in apt, 

10 | significant, and sounding words: 

the quickness of the imagination is 

seen in the invention, the fertility 

in the fancy and the accuracy in 
the expression.” 


The headline above was suggested by the author. 


“I never read anything but for 
pleasure,” Dryden declared in the 
Life of Plutarch; but pleasure for 
him meant the satisfying of intel- 
lectual curiosity. It is possible that 
the whole tone of Augustan poetry 
in England was derived from aca- 
demic disciplines such as Dryden 
thrived on, but it may also be true 
that his Latinism encouraged him 
to write too much in a diffuse man- 
ner which vitiated the verse of the 
eighteenth century. But Dryden 
knew his poets, Latin and Greek; 
he respected them and used them. 
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Virgil was Dryden’s lifelong dicta- 
tor, and from Lucretius Dryden 
learned the “secret architecture of 
reasoned verse; learned to run 
swiftly yet carry heavy weights; 
learned his first images of darkness 
and light, eclipse and chaos, order- 
ed atoms and whirling worlds.” 
A third master, Ovid, taught Dry- 
den “his gait, and showed him how 
to turn all the sides of his back 
to the light.” 


Dryden’s poetry revealed a sin- 
ewy mind attacking bulky mate- 
rials. ‘“‘Mere poets,” he wrote in 
the postscript to the Notes and Ob- 
servations on the Empress of Mo- 
rocco, “are as sottish as mere 
drunkards are, who live in a con- 
tinual mist without seeing or 
judging anything clearly. A man 
should be learned in several scien- 
ces, and should have a reasonable 
philosophy, and in some measure 
a mathematical head to be a com- 
plete and excellent poet; and be- 
sides this, should have experience 
in all sorts of humours and man- 
ners of man.” 


Dryden is distinguished by his 
poetic style. He is prized for what 
he made of his material, and an 
appreciation of his ingenuity shows 
his particular merit as a poet: he 
could make the small into the 
great, the prosaic into the poetic, 
and the trivial into the magnifi- 
cent . 


He assimilated what he could 
from Milton and was capable of 
as splendid verse. He was able to 
advance his variety by translations, 
and he bears an authentical resem- 
blance to Swinburne: Dryden sug- 
gests almost nothing, Swinburne 
suggests too much. 


T. S. Eliot says that Dryden 
“found the English speechless, and 
he gave them speech.” As a con- 
sequence, no one has dominated 
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English literature so long or 
completely. Hardly a word of) 
phrase of Dryden has become ob} 
solete or quaint in the more than ff 
two hundred years since his time, |” 
He established a normal English |) 
speech, valid for both verse and) 
prose, and imposed its laws,—which 
no poetry since has overthrown, 
Dryden formed a language possible 
for the mediocrity and yet possible 
for great writers to use. 














Dryden’s idea of wit is that 
thoughts and words are elegantly 
adapted to the subject. He urged 
a three-fold relationship between 
thoughts, words, and subject: these © 
three elements seem to belong to 
one another. His wit is often sus 
tained and may serve as a delicate 
seasoning to magnificence, as in 
Alexander's Feast. His method is 
near to parody: he applies vocab- 
ulary, imagery, and ceremony to 
make an enemy ridiculous. He 
often enhances, — that is, makes 
his object great in a way contrary 
to expectations. For example, 
Cowley does not have an element 
of surprise so essential to poetry, - 
and this Dryden provides. But 
Cowley is the versifier, Dryden the 


poet. 


Dryden’s couplets have great 
variety in movement. It is easy to 
excuse some inaccuracy in final 
sounds if the general sweep of verse 
is superior. The works of this 
seventeenth-century poet are models 
of pure and native English in dis 
tinct couplets which act as some: 
thing of a restraint to an over-lux- 
uriant fancy. 





























Dryden’s originality in the ele 
ments which make poetic style pro- 
pelled his readers into a new and 
enduring English. He voiced his 
opposition to dogma: “An heroic 
poet .. . may let himself loose to 
visionary objects, and to the rep- 
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resentation of such things as de- 
pending not on sense, and therefore 
not to be comprehended by know- 
ledge, which may give him a freer 
scope for the imagination.” Speak- 
ing of a translation of Lucretius, 


| Dryden says: “I laid by my natural 


diffidences and scepticism for a 


| while to take up the dogmatical 


way of Lucretius.” But in the Es- 
say on Dramatical Poesie he denies 
the charge of dogmatism: “My 
whole discourse was sceptical, ac- 
cording to that way of reasoning 
which was used by Socrates, Plato, 
and all the academies of old .. . 
and which is imitated by the mod- 
est inquisitions of the Royal So- 
ciety”. The inductive way of rea- 
soning can frequently be discov- 
ered in Dryden: he gathers data 
from literature and draws conclu- 
sions. Dogmatic critics use the 
deductive or syllogistic method of 
reasoning (from general principles). 


Dryden’s satirical talent was felt 
poetically in Absalom and Achito- 
phel. in The Medal, and in Mac- 
Flecknoe as he portrayed contem- 
porary figures, He believed that the 
true end of satire was “the amend- 
ment of vices by correction,” but he 
never became abusive, but rather 
uses urban contempt, to become 
the greatest political satirist in Eng- 
lish literature. His Religio Laici 
andThe Hind and the Panther con- 
tain political-religious arguments 
that become dignified poetry. 


The Augustan theory, that ob- 
jects produce in genius certain 
thoughts which, in the moment of 
generation, take on forms and ex- 
pression to convey them and com- 
pletely appropriate to them, is il- 
lustrated in Dryden’s verse. 


“Glorious John’s” poetry pre- 
sented the life of the husbandman 
as soft and idyllic; he had a ten- 
dency to interpret in the sensuous 


or hedonistic terms of the Latin 
text. The public of the Restora- 
tion enjoyed translations and made 
comparisons. The miscellanies of 
the period favored love songs, sat- 
ires, burlesques, and erotic pieces 
such as Horace’s love poems. 

Dryden’s miscellanies are an in- 
teresting example of Epicurean 
leanings. His philosophy of retire- 
ment, revealed in the dedicatory 
epistle prefaced to the translation 
of Virgil’s Georgics, attacked am- 
bition and satirized those who wish- 
ed to retire but never could because 
they had not amassed enough 
wealth. He believed that intellec- 
tual attainments were necessary for 
retirement, lest a man grow bored 
and stupid. Such attainments, he 
thought, are of increased impor- 
tance to the intelligent study of na- 
ture. The happiness of country life 
is not complete unless based on 
conscious reflection. The “infu- 
sion of old wine into new bottles” 
creates the pastoral idyll of Dry- 
den’s imagination. 


Experimenting and observing in 
science create a similar attitude to- 
ward poetry. Dryden says that “if 
natural causes be more known now 
than in the time of Aristotle . . . 
it follows that poesy and the other 
arts may, with the same pains, ar- 
rive still nearer to perfection.” The 
progress that scientists achieved 
was hoped for verse also in an age 
that took nothing from antiquity 
on trust. 


W. P. Ker in Essays of John Dry- 
den says that Dryden, in a time 
when literature was pestered and 
cramped with formulas, found it 
impossible to write otherwise than 
freely and profited in his work 
from Descartes’ initial scepticism. 
Dryden followed the same proced- 
ure adopted by experimenting 


scientists who turned their backs 
on Aristotelian ideas of nature and 
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the syllogistic logic of the Peripatet- 
ics and sought in nature itself the 
data which, by induction, would 
lead to more accurate ideas or prin- 
ciples. He said: “Why should there 
be any /pse dixit in our poetry, 
any more than there is in our phil- 
osophy?” There are no Pillars of 
Poetry or limits imposed on know- 
ledge by the authority of the an- 
cients. 


Dryden witnessed and was in- 
fluenced by the conflict between 
scholasticism and experimental 
science. The new philosophy 
brought a new language, Dryden’s 
main interest. He played with the 
new spirit and the new language; 
the game was expression and the 
chase was for metaphors. 


He had a large indifference to 
principles, yet Hobbes and Lucre- 
tius both made powerful and per- 
manent impressions upon his imag- 
ination. The atoms of Lucretius 
and Ovid were favorite images of 
poets throughout the century. The 
idea of a world left runnning by 
itself was food for the poets. There 
was a frightening element about 
the world of atoms as Dryden saw 
it: a “universal frame” held to- 
gether by some godless grinding 
power. 


Descartes sharpened the distinc- 
tion between mind and matter in 
philosophy; in poetry, fancy and 
judgment hindered the imagina- 
tion. “The manners of men, then, 
are the business of a poet.” Ex- 
pression must be adequate with per- 
spicuity, propriety, and decency. 


Hobbes’ refusal to credit imagi- 


nation with original power, its 
reduction to its lowest terms, mak- 
ing of it a mechanical device for 
reproducing experience, is crucial 
in the history of English poetry. 
Hobbes ignored the transforming 
power (imagination) in favor of the 


recording power (memory). In|” 
rebuttal of theories like Hobbes’, | 
Wordsworth wrote. “Imagination | 
has no reference to images that are 
merely a faithful copy, existing in 
the mind, of absent external ob 
jects; but is a word of higher im. 
port, denoting operations of the 
mind upon those objects, and pro 
cesses of creation and composition.” 
Mark van Doren says Hobbes’ fol- 
lowers transformed nothing; the di- 
vine illusion was not for them. 


As a poet, Dryden devoted most 
of his energies to translation. Two- 
thirds of all his poems (including 
prologues and epilogues for the 
theatre) were translations. He had 
read widely in foreign literature and 
had studied foreign criticism, thu 
bringing unusual talents and quali 
fications to translation. He allow 
ed European cultural tradition t 
serve as the matrix for his creation, 
he consulted the desire and expec 
tations of late seventeenth-century 
readers, and he treated the literal 
sense of his authors with liberties 
and awareness. 


Dryden’s strength in his Aenéid 
came from sympathetic understan¢: 
ing of the Roman ideals of civil: 
zation as embodied in epic verse, 
and from his aptness in finding 
adequate imagery and language to 
correspond to the many Virgilian 
versions of chaos.- As for his 
Chaucer, John Wilson considered 
the new Knight’s Tale a great mot: 
ern poem. 


The poetry of translation has 2 
clearly marked structure of its own. 
In The Knight’s Tale Dryden’ 
principle means of integration are 
orchestration and imagery. Sensi 
tive to images, he often allowei 
those he found in another autho 
to act as a stimulus on his ow! 
imagination, with a resultant et 
richment of the texture of the trans 
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‘AN ILL DREAM, OR A CLOUDY DAY’ 9 


Sir Walter Scott often re- 
ferred to Dryden as “glorious John,” 
a poet with a style of his own 
and a general imaginative insight 
into earlier writers in another lan- 
guage. 


Dryden’s translations from = Lu- 
cretius seem the most inspired. By 
translation, almost as much as by 
his original poems, Dryden help- 
ed to form the modern English 
tongue. Through translations Dry- 
den perfected the form used by 
Cowley and bequeathed to Gray, 
Collins, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Tennyson. Without Dryden, 
the Intimations of Immortality 
could not have been written. 


Since Dryden’s death his Aeneid 
and his Chaucer have attracted 
more critical comment than all 
other translations ‘combined, — 
the Aeneid because of its scope and 
magnificence, the Chaucer because 
of its increasing appeal as a study 
ofthe man. Stuart Bates says that 
“Drvden’s merits as a translator of 
Virgil surpass all those of his fel- 
low translators put together.” Lord 
Bowen, a rival translator, called 
Dryden’s Virgil “the noblest and 
most masculine of all the versions.” 


As a poet, then, there is a kind of 
kingliness about Dryden through 
his knowledge and reliance on the 
classics as well as through his keen 
interest in and use of the pragmatic. 
He paterned thought and music in 
his lyric ems on Milton, al- 
though Dryden’s thoughts were less 
the music of the imaginative and 
more the method of an orderly 
mind. He perfected the couplet 
to an instrument of delicate pre- 
cision and loveliness, so that Pope 
picked it up, keen, clear, sharp, 
and made it the means to express 
a whole era of sanity and security 
in Europe. If there were no other 
monuments to Dryden, his couplet 


of the satires, the wittiest and 
clearest medium in meter of our 
tongue, would suffice. 

Mark van Doren’s initial criti- 
cism of Dryden seems harsh — that 
he is “laid carefully away among 
the heroes’ — but the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries do not 
satisfy either; where they have con- 
demned him, they are also con- 
demned. 


He has set standards for English 
verse which cannot be ignored. He 
is the ancestor of the best in poetry 
of the eighteenth century: Pope, 
Gray, Johnson, Goldsmith. His 
inspiration is prolonged in Crabbe 
and Byron. Van Doren says it ex- 
tends to Poe, and it is certain that 
Keats and Wordsworth knew his 
work well. An appreciation of the 
poetry of Dryden may be one of 
the tests of a catholic appreciation 
of poetry. 

Dryden believed he could supply 
smooth and powerful variety to 
satisfy the growing demand for 
poetry which could be read and dis- 
cussed. His personal qualities may 
not always have been appealing, 
his inconsistencies may be deplored, 
but his powers of renewal, of seren- 
ity and freshness, make him great. 


As advice to the poet of any cen- 
tury we can point to Dryden’s com- 
ment in the dedication of Aureng- 
Zebe: “As I am a man, I must be 
changeable; and sometimes the 
greatest of us all are so, even upon 
ridiculous accidents. Our minds 
are perpetually wrought on by the 
temperament of our bodies; which 
make me suspect they are nearer 
allied than either our philosophers 
or school-divines will allow them to 
be .. . An ill dream, or a cloudy 
day has power to change this 
wretched creature, who is so proud 
of a reasonable soul, and make him 
think what he thought not yester- 
day.” 








What is the longest acceptable, 
dictionary word in the English lan- 
guage? Antidisestablishméntarian- 
ism (28 letters)? No, the correct 
answer is honorificabilitudinity 
(22 letters), a pedantic, nonsence 
word meaning honorableness. 

This and a series of other ques- 
tions dealing with English words 
were asked in a prize quiz conduct- 
ed by Tantalus in the Christmas 
number of John O’London’s Week- 
ly, a literary magazine published in 
England. The accepted authority 
for the correct answers had to be 
either the Concise Oxford diction- 
ary or Cassell’s New English dic- 
tionary. Neither of these volumes 
contain the elongated compound of 
establishment mentioned above. 

(Note by the editor of The Bulle- 
tin: nor for that matter, does Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, Sec- 
ond Edition Unabridged, print this 
famous “anti” word of 28 letters. It 
does print possibly 1,000 words with 
this “anti” prefix, with at least four 
of these words having 20 letters 
each. It is apparent also that Tan- 
talus did not admit any of the 
“anti” words for consideration). 

Among the other submitted 
words of considerable length listed 
in the above mentioned books are, 
in order of their size, disproportion- 
ateness, incomprehensibleness, phil- 
oprogenitiveness (20), unexception- 
ableness (19), transubstantiation 
and electrosynamometer (18), which 


Honorificabilitudinity 
With Other Sesquipedalianisms 


Words are the chief stock-in-trade, as it were, of all those who work in) 
the world of the school press, and the more such people know about) 
words and their use the better seem to be the results. 
article on certain types of words appeared as a feature article in a Februar| 
1954 issue of a weekly se ned in a boys independent boarding school. 
The literary magazine referred to, John O’London’s Weekly, is un} 

fortunately, no longer published. 













The following 















is an impressive list of sesquipedal- 
ianisms. 

In the form of honorificabilitud- 
initatibus (27 letters) this nonsense 
word is used in Shakespeare's 
“Love’s Labor’s Lost” V. I. 44. The 
Oxford Dictionary calls the 22-let- 
ter word the “very longest word” 
in the English language. This 
same source names stréngth and 
straight (each 8 letters) as the short- 
est monosyllables. 

Could you take the prize offered 
by the magazine for the correct 
answer to such a question as what is 
the longest word that can be made 
by starting with a single letter 
word, adding letters one at a time, 
reshuffling if necessary, but each 
time forming a word? Tantalus 
prints the following winning solu- 
tion: O, on, ton, tone, tenor, orient, 
retinol, relation, natrolite, intoler- 
ant, lorettonian, intoleration, inter- 
location, interosculation, and inter- 
osculations (16). 

In answer to two other questions 
Tantalus’ competitorsstated that the 
only unhyphenated nine-letter word 
that contains the first six letters of 
the alphabet is barefaced, and gives 
equation, dialogue, edacious, cae- 
sious, jalousie, and euphoria as ex 
amples of eight-letter words that 
contain the five vowels, a, e, i, 0, U: 

What is the word which contains 
the largest number of alphabetical 
neighbors, such as monopoly, which 
contains 1, m, n, 0, p? The great 
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that the competition 


The longest single-word palin- 
drome, or word which reads the 
same backwards or forwards, is Mal- 
alalam, the language of Malabar. 
Among the other answers given to 
this question were deified, réviver, 
rotator, and repaper. 


The longest pair of anagrams, or 
words containing the same letters, 
is tergiversation and interrogatives, 


' which contain 14 letters each. A 


good second place winner was con- 
solidates and disconsolate, which 
are 12 letters long. 


The winning “fore and aft” 
words were rewarder — redrawer, 


DOES YOUR PUBLICATION USE... 


est number of these alphabetical 
» neighbors 
> brought forth was eight in the four 
i words perquistion, propinquities, 
| quadripartitions, and quadruplica- 
| tions. 


and stress¢éd — desserts. 
* * * * 

In line with the above comes 
this quoted paragraph from a 1961 
Saturday Review: 

“Answers to Walter Leight’s pos- 
ers which called for words that con- 
tained four letters in alphabetical 
sequence; five consecutive vowels; 
five consecutive consonants; and 
double letters, one word for each 
letter of the alphabet, are: 1) 
gyMNOPlast; UndeSTUDY; 2) 
mIAOUEd; 3) boRSCHT; 4) ex- 
cluding the more obvious doubles: 
krAAl, witHHold, skIIng, haJfi, 
chuKKer, zaQQum, chiVVy, PoW- 
Wow, saYYid. As far as “XX” 
goes, you have to cheat a little and 
use something like Jimmy FoXX, 
the former baseball great, who also 
features a double-M in his first 
name.” 


Does Your Publication Use ‘Altho, 
Thru, Sirup, Burocracy ? 


Courtesy TIME; copyright Time Inc. 1961 
All faculty advisers of schood newspapers, yearbooks, and magazines have 
to deal with questions of style, and most of them have definite views on 
the subject. It will, therefore, come as a surprise to many advisers that 
the New York “Herald Tribune” and some others do not have a style 


book. And some may be more surprised at the obvious and 


icayune 


things some of these style books contain. Nevertheless, the article from 
Time makes amusing and informative reading. 


In the opinion of many a news- 
paper editor, the typical report- 
er is a near illiterate who is dedicat- 
ed to the proposition that the pre- 
position is to end sentences with. 
To help the reporter overcome his 
ignorance, most newspapers pro- 
vide him with a style book — and 
in their very diversity, newspaper 
style books make some of the most 
entertaining reading to be found 
anywhere. 

The style books do not always 
agree on usage. The Indianopolis 





Star spells it “clew,” the Indiana- 
polis News “clue.” Most papers 
capitalize Pope, but the Miami 
Herald does not. In most papers, 
rape is rape, but the the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal it is usually 
attack. The Minneapolis Star and 


Tribune permit partial decommis- 
sioning of generals (“If it’s Lt. Gen. 
John A. Jones in the first reference, 
plain Jones will suffice in later 
references”), but in the New York 
Times, once a general always a gen- 
eral. 


And no paper cares to folo 
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the trail blazed by the Chicago 
Tribune into a virgin land of 
simplified spelling: altho, thru, 
sirup, burocracy. 

Disagreements multiply in the 
areas of race and religion. The 
Miami Herald draws a careful dis- 
tinction between white cops, who 
are always “policemen,” and Negro 
cops, who are always “patrolmen.” 
In the Memphis Commercial Ab- 
peal if a minister is white, he is 
“the Rev.,” if Negro he is simply 
“Rev.” The Denver Post is explic- 
it on Roman Catholic ritual: “Mass 
is celebrated, said or read. High 
Mass is sung, never held. The Ros- 
ary is recited or said, never read.” 
But the Miami News takes the easy 
way out: “Write it ‘the mass (or 
rosary) will be at 7 p.m.’ rather 
than having it sung, read, held, 
recited, given or said.” 


Matters of taste and the social 
amenities come under close style- 
book scrutiny. The Buffalo Eve- 
ning News avoids “mention of 
hideous creatures or gruesome cir- 
cumstances” and substitutes “glam- 
orous” for “sexy”; the Commercial 
Appeal warns its reporters to “write 
nothing that will spoil the appe- 
tite.” The Chicago Tribune per- 
mits “‘s.o.b.,” but defines it as a 
“Trumanism.” The Los Angeles 
Times, concluding that all women 
aren’t ladies, ungallantly applies its 
conclusion: “A salesgirl or a sales- 
woman is not a washlady, so a 
scrubwoman cannot be a scrub- 
lady.” In Detroit, the News with- 
holds the title of “Mr.” from all 
males who are not Protestant cler- 
gy, dead, or the President of the 
United States. “However,” cautions 
the News, “other cases may arise 
in which a tone of respect is de- 
sirable; in such cases Mr. may be 
used.” 


Some style books draw exquisite- 
ly fine beads on proper form. The 
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Salt Lake City Tribune explain 
the distinction between three cup 
fuls of sugar and three cups full of 
sugar, and softly suggests the typo) 
graphical peril in such words a) 
“shot, suit, short, shift, skit, etc’ 
The Detroit News confidently calk 
a girl a girl until she reaches 2) 
when she becomes a woman; at |/ 
a boy becomes a youth, at 21 a many 
“Beware ofsuch relative description) 
as elderly, aged or old,” says the 
Washington Post and Time 
Herald. “Few men under 70 would” 
appreciate those. adjectives, and) 
few women this side of the morgue") 
On Denver’s Rocky Mountainf 
News, “animals may speak onl) 

with the special permission of the 

city editor.” “Look out for people 

who lose legs or arms,” say the| 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune} 
“They really don't.” I 

















Too often the style books merely} 
belabor the obvious and the picay! 
une. Rare is the reporter any 
where who is not advised that car 
do not run into trees (they crash 
against them). The Commercial 
Appeal demands that kerosene be 
identified as coal oil the first time 
the term is used; the Washington 
Post style book devotes 450 words 
to discussing the difference betwee 
optometrists, ophthalmologists, o¢ 
ulists and opticians. 


Are newspaper style books neces 
sary? Some newspapers — and pos 
sibly thousands of newspaper r¢ 

rters — think not. The New 
York Herald Tribune, the Boston 
Record and American, the Mav- 
chester, N.H., Union Leader and 
many other dailies don’t have 3 
style book. But the majority of 
U.S. dailies apparently agree with 
the Washington Post, which hold 
that consistency of style in a news 
paper “is more than a jewel; it 3 
a necessity.” 
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Ohio Mentor Writes On Use 


Of Magazines 


In Journalism 


By Mrs. Erin Alexander 
The adviser of a biweekly duplicated newspaper, “The Hub,” and the 
tri-weekly literary art magazine, “High-Lighter,’ at Hubbard High 
School (700 enrollment, grades 9-12). Hubbard, Ohio, suggests in the 
following article the greater use in school journalism work of some of the 
excellent magazines published in this country. 


Although we journalism teachers 
know the daily newspaper is a must 
in teaching journalism, there is 
another resource which some of 
us might not be using to advantage. 
This is the magazine — our ever- 
abundant supply of top quality 
publications. 

A magazine unit has always been 
included in my regular English 
classes because I believe that the 
magazine is an important part of 
the student’s reading when he gets 
out of school. To train youngsters 
in the proper choice of good read- 
ing and get them acquainted with 
the many and varied top quality 
publications is a responsibility of 
all teachers of communications. 
Not only this, but students many 
times are awakened to new inter- 
ests and new challenge during this 
experience. 

When I began teaching journal- 
ism several years ago, it was natural 
that I should transfer my regular 
English methods into what was a 
new field tome. Journalism in our 
school is an elected senior year Eng- 
lish course, stressing the creative 
writing aspect. 

Awareness to the fact that some 
English teachers regard journalism 
as a step-child doesn’t bother me 
too much. It just might be that 
our publications show up weak- 
nesses in some of their pupils! My 
Journalism students write and re- 
write all year. This smacks of 
English to me. 

The use of the magazine in 





journalism is not considered here 
as merely a fallout of English in- 
struction, as regarded by some, but 
rather it is the additional applica- 
tion that can be utilized. 

There are several types of com- 
positions in the course that seem to 
fall naturally into the use of the 
magazine. ‘The speech story is one 
of these. All students, and teach- 
ers I might add, should become 
familiar with Vital Speeches. 1 use 
this publication for the preliminary 
work on the speech story. Students 
read selections from several issues 
of Vital Speeches and then choose 
one speech to write their “pre- 
speech” story. Students read, take 
notes, organize, and write a rough 
draft, and then write the final copy. 
This work also helps them with 
other writing they are required to 
do in other subjects. 

After writing the pre-speech story, 
it is easier for students to do their 
“live” one. Since it isn’t very often 
that we have speeches delivered 
that are available to students, we 
make use of a teacher’s lecture, a 
sermon, TV, or the radio. But the 
speeches in the Vital Speeches mag- 
azine do help them to evaluate 
better the organization and other 
qualities of a good speech. Other 
assignments can be given using the 
magazine, such as comparing 
speeches as to organization, style, 
use of words, level of word usage, 
and the like. 

Another magazine I find helpful 
and that the students enjoy is 
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Theatre Arts. Not many of my stu- 
dents have been to New York City, 
let alone seen a Broadway play. 
There might be a few issues of the 
magazine that your students are not 
ready to read, but for the most 
part their realism is not beyond 
their reading with right under- 
standing and purpose. 

After the students have read sev- 
eral plays from Theatre Arts, I 
have them evaluate several column- 
ists, drama critiques, from several 
newspapers. After their assigned 
work with this, they are on their 
own with the play they choose. 
This work can be scheduled near 
the junior or senior class play pro- 
duction, or a good play on televi- 
sion could be used for their “live” 
play. 

The Saturday Review Of Litera- 
ture, along with other good maga- 
zines, can be used for the book re- 
view. I like to call them book re- 
views rather than reports because 
the latter sound, and usually are, 
stiff and frequently uninteresting to 
write and read. Besides, the for- 
malized question and answer list to 
answer for a “report” gives the bet- 
ter writer a straight jacket to don 





Some Suggestions On Financing 
Your Yearbook 


By Helen Weinberg 

The business adviser of the yearbook, “Orenda,” and a teacher of econom 

ics and government at Mirabeau B. Lamar senior high school (enroll- 

ment 2,300) in Houston, Texas, contributes out of her long experience 

some practical suggestions on financing an annual in a large city high 
school. 


Planning a yearbook and paying 
for your plans must begin with the 
advisers and the staff. 

At Lamar we have two sponsors, 
one for the editorial work and one 
for the business duties, with one 
staff separated into two divisions 
of work. A regular class period 


SOME SUGGESTIONS ON FINANCING ... 

















instead of that open field to stretch 
his creative arm. 

There are two other classifica 
tions of magazines and types of 
writing I would mention. One ij 
the editorial. We should expec 
our students to use the many good 
editorials from the newspapers for 
study and comparison and evalua: 
tion, but the magazine offers a 
good opportunity for rich reading 
background and study. The Re¥ 
porter, some of the better weekly 
news magazines and literary maga-| 
zines offer a rich supply for us. | 

The other is the interview. The} 
New Yorker's profiles and feature | 
stories (that obviously show the in- 
terview has been used) from other 
magazines of quality will take the 
students beyond the text and the> 
newspaper. . 

Other magazines undoubtedly} 
come to your mind, also the avail. 
ability of various magazines will be 
a determining factor in their use. 
But nearly every phase of journal. 
istic work can be enhanced, sup 
plemented, and enlivened by us 
ing magazines. And the best part 
of it is, they are as close as the door 
of your high school library! 

















is given for the business of year 
book production. The staff is made 
up of students of the three grade 
levels with the administration jobs 
given to the seniors who have had 
at least one year of experience on 
the staff. The editor and the busi- 
ness manager are usually promoted 
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from the assistants in those posi- 
tions. The plan of having staff 
members who are trained makes 
it possible to start planning next 
year’s book as soon as the final 
pages of this year’s book have gone 
to press. This trained core staff 
makes tentative plans for the gen- 


§ eral contents, the number of pages, 


the quality of paper, the kind of 
cover — special stock design — 
and other wanted features. When 
a tangible plan is ready we get esti- 
mates on the costs and as soon as 
the bids are in we make a budget 
fitted to our know sources of rev- 
enue to determine whether or not 
we can afford the plans we have 
made. 

Sales are the primary source of 
our income. Secondary sources are 


_ page fees from our organized clubs 


ail- 





and activities and from commis- 
sions on sales from the commercial 
photographs who take the formal 
pictures of the seniors and the un- 
derclassmen. 

Bids are solicited and contracts 
which provide sufficient flexibility 
for making desired changes are a- 
warded in the spring semester to 
reliable and well established pub- 
lishing companies. 

Our sales campaign is held early 
in the fall semester, usually in Oc- 
tober. After a short and vigorous 
campaign the final order for the 
number of copies is given to the 
printer. Sales are the chief func- 
tion of the business staff, and since 
no business staff is large enough 


} o contact every member of the 


student body, a system of home 
room representatives is used. The 
representative is charged with the 
responsibility of getting subscrip- 
tions from the members of his 
home room only. A discount is 
given to the salesman on the price 
of his own book based on the per- 
centage of sales in his section. This 
plan eliminates cut throat competi- 
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tion and serves as an added incen- 
tive to attain 100 per cent sales. 

We feel that our plan has been 
a success since more than ninety 
per cent of the student body sub- 
scribe for books each year. The in- 
stallment method of payment is 
used. However, at least one half of 
the subscription price must be paid 
during the fall campaign. 

In the big cities it is imperative 
to find sources of income other 
than from advertising. The im- 
mediate school neighborhoods can 
not supply enough advertising rev- 
enue for both the school paper and 
the yearbook. A page fee program 
for the clubs and organized activi- 
ties who want special representation 
in the book is used as a substitute 
for advertising. The page rate is 
set according to the type of organi- 
zation; the money-raising clubs get 
rates that are large enough to pro- 
vide a profit for use on the “extras” 
in the book; the purely interested 
and service clubs get rates designed 
to pay for the page only. Definite 
contracts are made with each club 
and a date is set for payment far 
enough in advance of copy dead- 
lines that club pages can be deleted 
from the book for breach of con- 
tract. 

In recent years the commercial 
photographers have been offering 
us commissions for the privilege otf 
taking the formal pictures of the 
seniors and the underclassmen. 
This commission has proved to be 
a lucrative source of income for us 
and must also be good business for 
the photographers judging by the 
number who want to do the work. 

The sources of income from sales, 
fees, and commissions have made it 
unnecessary for us to resort to pa- 
tron lists and advertising. Our 
budget has been made to fit our in- 
come and for more than twenty 
years we have stayed on the profit 
side of the ledger. 








; Calitornia Adviser Tells Why | 


@ & 
Girls Dominate H.S. Newspapers’ 
By Louis Hill F 
The January 1961 issue of The Bulletin carried an article headlined) 
“Are High School Newspaper Staffs Girl Dominated?” A point-of-view) 
yet reasoned answer is contained in the article which follows. Its author) 
is the journalism and yearbook adviser at Garden Grove High School in¥ 


Garden Grove, California, a co-educational school of approximately 2,000 © 


x 


students. Its paper, the “Argolog,” comes out every two weeks and has} 
been published for 33 years. 


A recent article “Are High School 
Newspaper Staffs Girl Dominated?” 
interested me sufficiently to begin 
some minor research on the ques- 
tion. As a consequence I surveyed 
a number of exchange papers with 
the intention of making a statisti- 
cal count of newspaper staffs re- 
specting girls and boys. The statis- 
tics derived from this count support- 
ed the findings in your recent ar- 
ticle. However, the causes for such 
Statistics seem to be varied. 


Reviewing my own newspaper ex- 
perience in high school journalism, 
college journalism, and professional 
newspaper work, the fact that the 
high school and the college staffs 
were dominated (if that it the prop- 
er word) by girls did not then and 


does not now seem unusual, al- 
though I ruefully admit some twen- 
ty years have passed since those 
palmy days. 

Initially, journalism, it seems to 
me, must be labeled among the 
creative arts and because it is so 
labeled, it inclines more to femi- 
nine interest in high school. How- 
ever, it is my guess that the same 
inclination is not apparent in col- 
lege; in fact, I believe a survey 
would indicate that a major change 
takes place between the composi- 
tion of a high school staff and a col- 
lege staff. And it is equally pos- 
sible that the best place to see this 
metamorphosis occurring is in the 
junior college journalism staff. 

However, journalism is generally 


given an elective status in high 
school. It becomes a secondary sub- 
ject by that designation. As an 


elective it does not attract (accord: | 


ing to my experience) the best 
students, whether they be English 
majors or academic majors. There 
are other electives which apply di- 
rectly to the major field of interest 
and which require a limited a 
mount of time and study. 

The students who frequently sign 
up for journalism are not the best 
students. They do not, for the 
most part, have exceptional ability 
in the field of English. They take 
journalism to fill in required elec 
tive needs. 

On the other hand, matiy stw- 
dents’ programs are planned in or. 


der to meet college requirements in } 


their particular field. And counsel: 
ing frequently weights the college 
student’s program to his major field 
or attempts to relate his elective 
program to his major. The fac 
that English is a requirement in 
high school oftens guides the coun- 
selor in directing the student away 
from literary electives. The result 
is that (again in my experience) 
journalism is sadly in need of good 
students. 

Journalism is not a subject in 
which a student may take liber 
ties with time and deadlines. And 
girls are, it must be agreed, mort 
mature than boys in the high school 
situation. More maturity means 
ability to meet obligations and re 
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Then, too, girls are 
frequently guided into non-academ- 
ic programs because statistically 
they are less likely to go to col- 


lege with a general course of study 
in mind. 

In some high schools a definite 
movement has taken place to re- 
move journalism from the literary 
association with English. And in 
some extreme cases, journalism 
from the literary association with 
English. And in some extreme 
cases, journalism has been relegated 
to a service activity in which ser- 


f vice points are given for activity, 


rather than course credit. This, 
too, attracts girls rather than boys. 
The following statistics predi- 
cated on a study of forty-five high 
school newspapers from various 
parts of the county tell a mute tale 
and reinforce the facts given in the 
article originally mentioned. 
High School Journalism Staffs 


Girls Boys 
Editor 31 14 
Assistant Editor 20 3 
Page Editor 27 1] 
Copy Editor 17 4 
Sports Editor 5 24 
Art Editor 
Circulation Editor 17 4 
Business Manager 14 5 
Faculty Adviser 12 24 


The survey ignored photography 
editors, general staffs, and in some 
cases special titles were overlooked. 
Nevertheless, the predominant high 
school staff consists of girls. 

_At the present time, my staff con- 
sists of eleven girls and two boys. 
One of the boys is the sports editor, 
the other is business manager. Of 
the total number of students, two, 
both girls, are exceptional students 
who have been on the staff for two 
years. And, according to my pros- 
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) sponsibilities. Girls are therefore 
) apt to remain in journalism longer 
" than boys. 
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pective staff, next year’s staff will 
increase in direct ratio. In Be- 
ginning Journalism I have 26 stu- 
dents, of which five are boys. By 
next September I shall probably 
lose three boys and five girls. 

The reasons for this situation are 
similar to the reasons given by 
other advisers in your original ar- 
ticle. Some of the students will 
discover that journalism is not sim- 
ply a matter of writing, that it in- 
volves copyreading, headline writ- 
ing, etc. Some will find that the 
requirements for grammatical 
soundness are just as strict as in 
English and accordingly drop jour- 
nalism at the end of the present 
year. 

At the present time, the news- 
paper staff of thirteen represents 
a student body of 2100. It is not 
likely that the staff will increase in 
size, although the beginning 
classes will continue to number in 
the thirties. 

As a side issue, the annual staff 
consists of fourteen students. At 
its inception it numbered eighteen, 
of which two were boys. The pres- 
ent staff now consists of one boy 
as photographer, the rest are girls. 
And this trend will continue much 
the same as the newspaper staff. 

It is my suspicion that four year 
colleges will show the observe side 
of the coin. The four year col- 
lege newspaper is predominantly 
controlled and operated by men stu- 
dents. I believe that this may be 
accounted for by the maturation 
of male students, the desire for 
recognition, the crystallization of 
ambitions at a late date. And in 
many instances the newspaper of 
the college is directed and control- 
led by the student body with the 
secondary result of male dominance. 

Initially I spoke of the junior 
college as being the transition 
ground. And in spite of the lack 
of comprehensive statistics, the fol- 
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lowing figures tend to show the 
change. 
Junior College Journalism Staffs 


Girls Boys 
Editor z z 
Assistant Editor 
Page Editor 1 


Copy Editor 
Sports Editor 
Art Editor 


— = OO 


Accent Academic Section 


Of Yearbook, 


By Ruth Marie Griggs 

Readers of The Bulletin will recall “50 Don’ts for Yearbooks” in the} 

May 1958 issue written by the Director of Publications of Broad Ripple 

High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. Below, that same adviser-writer calls 

on her experience and informed skill to discuss in a practical way an 

aspect of yearbook production that needs more attention than it some. 
times gets. 


Does your yearbook give the im- 
pression that school consists solely 
of crowning queens, attending danc- 
es, decorating gyms, going to club 
meetings, cheering at games, eat- 
ing lunch, gossiping beside lockers, 
and strolling hand-in-hand across 
the campus? While all these hap- 
penings are part of high school life, 
a yearbook should not over look the 
major part of high school — the 
six or seven hours a day that stu- 
dents are engaged in class work. 

High school students work in 
school: They recite in classrooms, 
experiment in laboratories, learn 
in shops, and practice in gymnas- 
iums. Yes, that is how and where 
students spend most of their school 
day — and what they do there is 
their greatest concern. Classes are 
not mere incidentals to the life of 
the school. The yearbook presents 
the complete picture only if it cov- 
ers the academic side of the school. 
Classroom coverage is a vital part 
of the story of the school year; the 
classroom scenes show the real rea- 
son for the existence of schools. 
During the past years the most 








Circulation Editor ! 
Business Manager | 
Faculty Adviser l I" 
It may be said that college jour” 
nalism is directed to a particula)) 
goal, and that, correspondingly) 
high school journalism is not, ¢ 
pecially since high school journal. 
ism is an elective and may not bh 
substituted for a required course. | 












Urges Adviser 









neglected phase of many yearbooks 
has been the part concerning “sub 
ject matter.” Often this section has 
been thrown in with activities, and 
little attention or emphasis has 
been placed on classroom activities 
which are, after all, the main func 
tion of the school. Recently year 
book staffs have been awakening 
to the need of including academic 
content in the book. The par 
is not only the newest, but als 
the most worth-while content in the 
modern yearbook. 

When one considers the historic 
background of the yearbook, it is 
not surprising that academic cover: 
age is a “Johnny-come-lately.” The 
early yearbook was principally 2 
senior memory book containing 
portraits of classmates. From 2 
small scrapbook-type book of inter 
est only to the graduating class, 
the yearbook has grown in site 
and content to include the entire 
student body, and pictures and cop} 
of interest to all students, thei 
parents, and their friends. Now 
the yearbook is widely read by in 
terested “outsiders.” From __ the 
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yearbook of today, the readers 
should learn what the school is 


idoing — curricularly as well as ex- 
‘tra-curricularly. 


Since a yearbook is largely a pic- 
ture book, it depends on photo- 
graphs to tell the all-important 
“when,” and 
How shall 
we plan these pictures to illustrate 


Pthe classroom work of the high 


think and plan with care. 


school? How can we show the 
school at work in interesting ways? 
The editors must begin early in 
planning this academic content. 
They must consider and study and 
They 
must strive for pictorial coverage 
which gives a cross-section view of 
academic accomplishments. This 
should contain pictures of learning 
processes in the classroom, utiliza- 
tion of laboratories (science, lan- 
guage and reading), techniques fol- 
lowed in the shops, the clothing 
and foods classes. Hand in hand 
with classroom scenes should go pic- 
tures of the counseling services, the 
library, etc. All phases of life 
should be presented in order to ac- 
quaint the community with the 
principal work of the high school. 

If your yearbook is so small that 
you cannot include a presentation 
of every department of the school 
every year, then a schedule should 
be devised for including every de- 
partment within a two or three 
year period. Certainly each book 
should try for a well-balanced cov- 
erage of representative subject mat- 
ter. Sometimes academic coverage 
can be combined with pictures of 
the faculty if space is limited. 

Alert editors usually know what 
(lass activities are especially photo- 
genic, They know from first-hand 
experience or conversation with 
classmates what projects are of par- 
ticular interest. While the editors 
ae planning this portion, they 
should tour the building. They 
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should observe what goes on in the 
various rooms. They should listen 
to the clack of the typewriters, the 
animated recitations in the class- 
rooms, the shouts from the gym, the 
whirring of the machines in the 
shops, the sounds from the music 
department. They should sniff the 
odors from the science labs and 
the aromas from the foods labora- 
tory. Then they should try to 
visualize pictures which show the 
school in action — a busy school 
at work! 

Next should come consultation 
with the classroom teachers for 
ideas of what can be used in ef- 
fective pictures. Person-to-person 
arrangements are best. If this is 
not possible, questionnaires and 
planning sheets can be used. Every 
detail should be carefully worked 
out in advance with each class- 
room teacher as to when the pic- 
ture is to be taken, who is to be 
in the picture, what is the action 
of the picture, what props are need- 
ed. Are the pictures significant 
and meaningful? Is there a va- 
riety of them? Beware of too many 
pictures of students pointing to 
something on the blackboard. It 
is well to remember that a picture 
should have only one center of in- 
terest, one focal point. Ordinar- 
ily there should be only one, two, 
three, or four people in the picture. 
Mass classroom shots should be 
avoided. Backs turned toward the 
camera are undesirable too. Also 
be sure that classroom scenes, and, 
again we say, don’t let anyone talk 
you into taking an entire class or 
having more than one center of in- 
terest in the picture. Check care- 
fully the picture schedule before 
it is distributed, being sure that 
every department is represented by 
at least one class. 

When arrangements are com- 
pleted, a definite picture-taking 
schedule should be set up for one or 
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two days. Since it would be inad- 
visable to have a student photo- 
grapher miss classes for that length 
of time, a commercial photographer 
should be engaged for these all- 
important pictures. The schedule 
should route the photographer 
through the bulding in a logical 
sequence, saving as much time and 
as many steps as possible and trying 
not to back-track. All this infor- 
mation should be organized into a 
detailed schedule and distributed to 
all persons concerned, and _ posted 
on bulletin boards for student in- 
formation. 

Before the photographer, (ac- 
companied by a staff member) 
starts on his rounds, definite lay- 
out plans should be drawn up in 
order for the photographer to know 
the approximate size of each pic- 
ture as it is to appear in the year- 
book. (Did you ever try to fit a 
horizonal picture into a verticle 
space?) In planning an effective 
portrayal of the school in action, re- 
member the larger the picture the 
more striking the result. Most dra- 
matic display makes use of both 
large and small pictures being sure 
not to use too many that are too 
small. Imaginative cropping can 
do wonders for pictures. By this, 
we mean select from the picture the 
significant portion eliminating un- 
necessary and distracting back- 
ground. 

And what of the editorial con- 
tent which explains, interprets, and 
augments these pictures. Well- 
written copy can be of great value 
in giving the reader an understand- 
ing of the educational program. 
The write-ups should be packed 
with pertinent facts. They should 
reflect trends in education. They 
should inform the readers about 
academic innovations. They should 
enumerate the achievements of the 
school. 

The work of the school section 


need not be elaborate or expensive 
Careful planning and mudi 
thought can make this portion df 
the yearbook attractive and inter” 
esting. Here should be preserved!) 
the very essence of the school, th 
fond memories and pleasant exper) 
iences of classes which dominat) 
school life. Here it should kj 
shown that the real purpose of the! 
high school is the ddiienied of 
knowledge, That’s what parent 
expect of the school; that’s what 
taxpayers support. The public 
will pay as much as it thinks it 
should — no more, no less. We 
must sell our product not only for 
the enlightenment of the adult 
citizenry, but for our student body 
as well. If schools are the institu 
tions which educate best for demo 
cratic action, then we must put 
accent on the academic section of 
the yearbook. A focal point of the 
entire book should be the work 
shop of the school — the classroom 
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Guide To Good Books 


: By Hans Christian Adamson 

Colonel, U. S. Airforce, retired, .Author of: .“Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer” — “Lands Of The New World Neighbors” — “Keepers Of The 
» Light” — “Admiral Thunderbolt” — “Rebellion In Missouri: 1861”; with 
) Fred G. Carnochan: “Empire Of The Snakes” — “Out of Africa”; with 


Charles A. Lockwood: “Hellcats Of The Sea” — “Zoomies, Subs, and 

Zeros” — “Through Hell and Deep Water” — “Tragedy At Honda”; with 

L. J. Maitland: “Knights Of The Air’; with Helen Lyon Adamson: 
“Sportsman’s Game And Fish Cookbook.” 


The reviews a in this May 1961 issue of The Bulletin of the 


Columbia Scho 


astic Press Advisers Association, published quarterly at 


Columbia University in the City of New York, are also distributed to 

four hundred United States Armed Services libraries in thirty-six Com- 

mands throughout the world and the librarians of the VA Veterans hos- 

pitals. Readers please address all inquiries regarding “Guide To Good 

| Books” to Hans Christian Adamson, 850 Powell Street, San Francisco 8, 
California. 


The Foxes in the Desert by Paul 
Carell (Dutton — NF. — Ill. — 
$5.95). Time was, and not so long 
ago, when names like Benghazi, 
Tobruk, and Alamein were written 
in living flame over the Sahara’s 
desert sands. Now they come to 
life again in this story of Rommel’s 
famous Afrika Korps. The cam- 
paigns and sorties are reconstructed 
from official records and hundreds 
of interviews with veterans of this 
colorful contest which the British 
won by so narrow a margin. The 
author has produced an impressive 
and personalized account of desert 
warfare. Fully illustrated. 


Thomas Wolfe and his Family by 
Mabel Wolfe Wheaton and Legette 
Blythe (Doubleday — NF. — Ill. — 
$4.95). One need not be a devoted 
afficionado of Thomas Wolfe to 
enjoy this book — although it helps. 
Those who ask: “Who he?” could 
tasily find it a wonderful spring- 
board into the works of Wolfe him- 
elf. If nothing else, the volume — 


an autobiography by Wolfe’s sis- 


ter — is an attractive story about a 
materially poor but spiritually rich 
small-town family into which a gen- 
ius was born, 

Heaven Knows Who by Chris- 
tianna Brand (Scribner’s — NF. — 
$3.95). Almost a century has pass- 
ed since Jess McPherson was done 
in one night in Glasgow. Jessie 
M’Laghlan, her best friend, was 
convicted of the murder. But Old 
Man Fleming, regarded by many 
as the killer, went scot free. Who 
killed Jess? Well, as Miss Brand 
says: Heaven only knows! A fine, 
full-flavored crime story told in 
vivid detail. Equipped with help- 
ful diagrams. 


The Iron Brigade by Alan T. No- 
lan (Macmillan — NF. — Ill. — 
$6.95). This massive tome of 412 
pages is given a lot of extra heft 
by 130 pages of appendices, notes, 
and index. All of scant interest 
to the general reader. The Iron 
Brigade (Indiana and Wisconsin) 
fought inspiringly from 2nd Bull 
Run to Gettysburg. A precise, au- 
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thentic but rather over-detailed and 
over - annotated account. Those 
Iron men deserved better. 

Inferno At Petersburg by Hen- 
ry Pleasant, Jr., and George H. 
Straley (Chilton — NF. — Ill. — 
$3.95). So much smoke of contro- 
versy has risen out of that crater 
blown by Union Colonel Pleasant 
before Petersburg, that it is high 
time it is whisked away. A major 
Civil War success was Pleasant’s 
tunneling under the defenses of 
Petersburg, held stubbornly by the 
rebels. A notable failure was the 
inability of Union generals to take 
effective advantage of the under- 
ground path into Confederate lines. 
Who was to blame? The authors 
come up with some interesting ans- 
wers and put a dramatic Civil War 
incident into sharp focus. 


Epidemic by Frank G. Slaughter 
(Doubleday — F. — $3.95). What 
would happen if Black Death (bu- 
bonic plague spread by flea-infested 
rats) brokeoutinamajormetropolis 
such as New York. Epidemic comes 
up with the answers succinctly and 
dramatically in making New York 
the guinea pig. Arson, looting, 
riots, and Communist plots sweep 
the city as medical and police au- 
thorities unite to drive out the 
plague and to restore law and or- 
der. A realistic novel. 


The Future of the Human Mind 
by George H. Estabrooks and Nan- 
cy E. Cross (Dutton — NF. — $3.95). 
The most provocative feature of 
this book is the impending speed- 
up it predicts in the scientific, edu- 
cational, and sociological use of hyp- 
notism. Seems that there is noth- 
ing hypnosis will not cure from 
juvenile delinquents to mental dis- 
orders and financial panics. Ser- 
iously, the books pleads a strong 
case even if it claims that, in ten 
years, “teaching-machines” will be 
as common in schoolrooms as 


blackboards are today. 


The Chancellor by Lawrence 
Schoonover (Little, Brown — F, - 
$4.50). Archbishop Antoine Dv. 
prat was a real - life counterpart of 
fiction’s medieval swashbuckle 
and conniving churchman, so 
ular on paper, film, and TV tape 
Chancellor to extravagant, power. 
hungry King Francis I of France, 
Duprat knew how to butter his own 
bread, build his own power-house, } 
and how to pander to the rich array 
of vile traits in his royal master, § 
Very satisfying reading is this his 
torical novel in the famous Schoon- 
over manner. 


Highlights of the Olympics by 
John Durant (Hastings House - 
NF. — Ill. — $3.95). Between the 
covers of this extensively illustrated 
and very worthwhile book are not 
only the Olympic winners and their} 
records since 1896, when the mod 


ern Olympics began, but also a 
wealth of anecdote and informa. 


tion. Mr. Durant, who was nof 
mean hand at a hurdle, is one of 
America’s leading sportswriters 
There is style as well as authority 
in his comment. 

Yogi by Yogi Berra and Ed Fitz 
gerald (Doubleday — NF. — IIl. - 
$3.95). With the assistance of Ed 
Fitzgerald, Yogi Berra has turned 
out a lively autobiography that > 
contains just the right proportions 
of a poor boy’s success story and a 
star baseball player’s way of life f 
Berra’s narrative is a winning self- 
portrait of a baseball hero who tru- 
ly seems to have earned popular § 
acclaim and which he won the hard 
way. 

Sprinter by W. R. Loader (Mac 
millan — NF. — $3.50. This is an 
off-beat, introspective analysis by an 
Englishman who, in his youth, was 
a trackman of great repute. Going 
back over the years, when he took 
part in sports competitions, he tries 
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to come to grips with the compul- 
sions that make young people turn 
to the lonely and every-man-for- 
himself life of the runner. Mr. 


Loader asks, with some bitterness, 
' “what made me run?” 


» Manila Galleon by F. Van Wyck 

Mason (Little, Brown — F. — $5.95). 
» Packed to the gunnels with the ex- 

rt Mason punch, here is a novel 
of the sea — of battles, storms, and 
strange shores — that holds a true 
course for high adventure. Based 
on Captain Anson’s famous mis- 
sion in the 1740s to find and cap- 
ture Spain’s Manila Galleon “the 
prize of all the Oceans,” Mr. Mason 
makes vivid the seamanship, grit, 
and gallantry that went into com- 
pletion of the mission. 


Knife Edge by Donald MacKen- 
'ze (Houghton-Mifflin — F. — 
$3.00). Although little more than 
a longish short story, Mr. MacKen- 
zie has crowded a lot of terse action 
and tingling suspense into this saga 
_ of gambling, robbery, and murder 

on the French Riviera, As is his 
wont, the author maintains a fast- 
stepping pace that knows no let- 
down from start to finish. 

The Heroes by Ronald McKie 
(Harcourt, Brace — NF. — Ill. — 
$4.95). That was the name — The 
Heroes — bestowed upon Lt. Col. 
Ivan Lyon and his party of 22 bold 
saboteurs by their Japanese captors 
and executioners. Lyon headed 
two sabotage missions against ship- 
ping in Jap-held Singapore in 
World War II. The first came off 
5 as planned. The second was a 
“magnificent failure’. Success or 
failure, both raids have been clever- 
ly reconstructed by Mr. McKie from 
Australian, British, and Japanese 
sources. A first-rate adventure 
story with a heartbreak ending. 

Imperial Tragedy by Noble 
Frankland (Coward-McCann — NF. 
~ Ill. — $3.95). Dr. Frankland, di- 


rector of London’s Imperial War 
Museum, has gone to great lengths 
to unravel and piece together the 
tangled puzzle of what really hap- 
pened on that dreadful day in 
Ekaterinburg when the Russian im- 
perial family was murdered. He 
even discovered that the execution- 
er vanished as mysteriously as did 
the Czar and his family. The book 
deals with the 18 months of trial 
and terror that began with the 
Czar’s abdication and _ contains 
much entirely new material. 


Profiles of African Leaders by 
Thomas P. Melady (Macmillan — 
NF. — $4.95). Long residence in 
and contacts with African affairs 
and spokesmen makes the author 
unusually qualified to draw this 
series of explanatory vignettes of 
the men who have turned the Dark 
Continent into a Changing, not to 
say Exploding, Continent. Dr. 
Melady presents, but does not pre- 
tend to find the answers to the 
many and complicated problems 
that face the new nations. Still, 
he does maintain that none can be 
solved unless the Western world 
cooperates generously and unself- 
ishly. 

Subsunk by Captain W. O. Shel- 
ford, RN-Ret. (Doubleday — NF. 
— Ill. — $4.50). The author is a 
veteran dolphin in the British sub- 
marine service. Throughout his en- 
tire service life he was asssociated 
with diving, submarine develop- 
ment, rescue, and salvage techni- 
ques. Subsunk contains stirring 
tales of heroism by men imprison- 
ed in the deep. It also offers 
intensely interesting material on 
the progress made in cheating Davey 
Jones of his victims. 

Five Sea Captains by Walter 
Teller (Atheneum — NF. — Ill. — 
$7.95). A cleverly edited selection 
of the logs and writings of five ear- 
ly 19th Century Yankee skippers. 
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The yarns deal with their various 
adventures in Pacific waters or dur- 
ing their own rough passages a- 
round the world in small but tall- 
masted ships. All wrote amazing 
well. In those days of ghost-whales 
and ghost-ships, could there have 
been ghost-writers too? 


Three Years Off This Earth by 
Alexis Klotz (Doubleday — NF. — 
Ill. — $4.95). Alexis Klotz won his 
wings in 1926, and he has been 
flapping them ever since as a mili- 
tary or commercial pilot. No man 
can fly that long without hearing 
the wing-beat of death and one of 
the purposes of this book is to re- 
count Pilot Klotz’s numerous flights 
with the Grim Reaper as co-pilot. 
Others are to tell about the prog- 
ress of flight and what lies ahead. 
The author does a good job in all 
three departments. 


Scribner's Library Books (Scrib- 
ner’s Sons — NF. — $1.45). Two 
welcome reprints in the autobi- 
ographies of illustrious and often 
self-made immortals. My Early 
Life by Winston Churchill covers 
the statesman’s formative years in 
school and in the army. In From 
Immigrant to Inventor, Michael 
Pupin — whose inventive genius 
won him wealth and fame — de- 
scribes his climb up the ladder of 
success. Both books contain high 
voltages of inspiration. 


The Fight For The Sea by Cdr. 
David D. Lewis, USN (World — 
NF. — $6.00). The purpose of the 
author is to outline and evaluate 
the struggle now in progress in the 
wet phase of the cold war. Specifi- 
cally, dominance over the Atlantic 
as contested by surface vessels and 
submarines. The author also dwells 
on the relative strengths of Rus- 
sian and Nato forces in Atlantic 
waters. While quantitative statis- 
tics do not favor our side. Cdr. 


Lewis describes our growing fleet 
polaris subs as powerful deterrenyiy 
As up-to-date a 


against attack. 
your newspaper. 

The Happy Lagoons by Jorge 
Andersen-Rosendal (Holt, Ri 
hart, Winston — NF.—IIl. — $5.00) 
Mere possession of this enchanting 
book almost equals a round trip 
journey to day-dream islands in the 
Pacific. Purporting to be the ex 
periences of the author as a jour 
neyman adventurer, the storie 
deal with the beautiful, the ludi 
crous, the ridiculous, and the omin- 
ous people and places he encounter. 
ed in his island hopping. As brisk 
and lively as a trade wind. 


The Story Of The Bathyscaph 
“Trieste” by Jacques Piccard and 
Robert S. Dietz (Putnam — NF. - 
Ill. — $5.00). Seems that man ha 
reached ultimate depth on earth 
before he even put foot on the 
threshhold of space. Here Jacque 
Piccard, son of the famous stratos 

herist, tells about diving to 35,800 
eet in the Pacific Ocean. He went 
down into the Mariana Trench off 
Guam and reached the greatest 
known depth in the seven seas. In 
descending into the basement of the 
deep, Mr. Piccard found no great 
scientific bargains beyond the satis 
faction of having gone deeper than 
any other man on earth — and the 
reader goes with him every exciting 
foot of the way. A real thriller. 


A Dynasty Of Western Outlaws 
by Paul I. Wellman (Doubleday - 
NF.—Ill.—$4.95). From Quantrill’s 
Lawrence massacre in 1863 to gang- 
land’s Kansas City massacre in 1933, 
the author follows the trail of blood 
left by killers who have gained 
stature in legends. When viewed 
in their true lights — such as Mr. 
Wellman does — there is little he 
roic and scarcely anything human 
about the trigger-happy outlaws of 
yesteryear. 








New Pra 


Springboard To Journalis 


This is a 100-page study guide in journalism for high school 
paper advisers. Written by a group of experienced faculty advise 
school newspapers under the editorship of Benjamin W. Allnutt, 
dent of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, this 
is very practical in its approach on how to teach and do the many 
which go to creating a good school newspaper. ’ 


Here is a list of the chapter headings: Principles and Objec 
of School Publications, Writing the News Story, Writing the Edite 
Writing the Feature Story, Writing the Sports Story, Writing the E 
line, Learning to Copyread, Interviewing, Makeup of High School 
papers, Advertising, Public Relations Blueprint for School Publicati 
Bibliography. 


Prices: $2.75 to members of CSPA and CSPAA; $3.00 to na 
bers of these organizations; $2.50 each copy for quantity orders ¢ 
or more. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Send in the coupon below. 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Box 11, Low Library, Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me copy (ies) of Springboard To Journali: 








